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j suffered himself to be thus kissed and caressed hv 
So wichoufans^ring one word. This affection for £ 
humble companions and for the animal creat.on ,s a specia , 
feature of o ur own day. 

But now I must bid farewell to the Knight of the Sorrowful 
Figure, conscious that I have but touched the fringe of hi s 
robes, and unworthy to do that. His name is the mark of 
every* foolish venture that is bound to fail, but perhaps it 
should be noticed that not quite every venture is called 
quixotic, but only those that are for some worthy cause. 
Therefore, in spite of all that is ridiculous in our associations 
with this name, there is still something half sublime which 
lurks among them. Life may pass away for us mainly i n 
getting and spending, but few people die before they have 
been brought face to face with action that is not for them- 
selves ; it may be at home, it may be on the battle-field. 
Few will live their lives through without at some time giving, 
and giving gladly, with no expectation of any return, and 
where this is done for a worthy end the spirit of chivalry is 
not far off, and where it is done as it often is done for an end 
which onlookers can see to be out of all proportion to the 
sacrifice, there appears the very spirit of Don Quixote itself. 
May it never die. When it does, mankind will indeed be 
without hope. “ Study well these books,” as Don Quixote 
says, “for believe me you will find that they exhilarate and 
improve your mind. Of myself I can say that since I have 
been a knight-errant I am become valiant, polite, liberal, well- 
bred, generous, courteous, daring, affable, patient, a sufferer 
of toils, imprisonments and enchantments.” This noble 
recklessness is well summed up by our New Forest poet, 
with certain of whose verses I will conclude : — 


“You will carry the flag, the old torn rag, 

You will carry the flag to the fore, 

Mid the press and the strain and the deadly rain, 
Where our fathers passed of yore. 

“ You will stand by the flag when faint hearts fly, 
And the best that you have you’ll give, 

For the men who have learnt for a cause to die, 
And the men who have learnt to live.’’ 






b y J. H. Badley. 

Part II. 

II. If this is done from the first dawn of the chiia’c , 
about birth it will make the way easy for later teachbg a'd 
keep much harm away ; for it is the firs, presentation of the 
subject, and the feeling which is associated with this first 
presentation, that makes the most lasting impression. Bn, 
whether it has been done or not there must come a time when 
more definite knowledge and more direct appeal to motives 
for self-control are desirable. If the course above suggested 
has been followed as occasion rose, this will only be, as it 
were, the summary and re-enforcement of the early lessons 
now brought more plainly into the child’s consciousness. 
But if from lack of occasion or any other reason the child’s 
curiosity has not been so guided, all the more necessary with 
increasing years to take or make some opportunity of opening 
up the whole subject and surrounding it in the mind of the 
growing boy or girl with clean natural and healthy associations 
and the consciousness of the need of some rule of conduct. 
Opinions will differ widely as to the age at which this should 
be done. In the case of girls the right occasion will surely 
be felt to be the first appearance of the functions of maturity, 
which can then be simply explained and made the starting- 
point for giving further knowledge. With boys there is no 
such clearly marked occasion. I believe that in no case 
should it be postponed later than the transition period that 
sets in when the age of puberty has been reached. But in 
most cases an occasion will have come still earlier, w len t e 
child exchanges home for school ; an occasion w en t e : nee 
of such instruction is not only real, but easily intelhgible to 
the child. Most people will probably ^el tha t, wlule t 
mother is the one to give the necessary teaching to the girl, 
it is the father’s part to do so at this stage to the boy. What 
ever is said should be simple and direct, no, vague t exl sortattons 
to be a good boy and to avoid bad compamons. The boy 
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. he told more of fatherhood, and of its association 
'"v? the sex-organs of his body; and the need of keeping 
these from all misuse must be plainly and simply deal, with® 
A d hath with boy and girl appeal must be made to the 
healthy feeling innate in all (though easily blunted), as we„ 
as w the conscience or the affections, to keep from conversation 
or companionship which in any degree offends this feeling. 
There are few children who do not respond to such treatment. 
How much is said, must, of course, depend on the age and 
apparent needs of the child. But, as in most things, it is not 
the what that matters so much as the how ; not the actual 
words that are used (provided they are plain enough to be 
fully understood) as the way in which the subject is put before 
the child. For, to be of real and lasting service, it must be 
addressed not so much to his intellect as to his feelings, in 
which alone real motives of conduct can be aroused. Above 
all (to repeat, even at the risk of wearisome reiteration, what 
I regard as of the first importance) the subject must remain 
in his mind as something clean and natural, which has to do 
with decency but not at all with shame, unless he lets it be 
befouled by degrading talk and behaviour. But if it is treated 
as a mystery, or as something hardly to be spoken of without 
shame, or if any childish offence against the adult sense of 
decency is made into a sin and treated only as a subject for 
punishment, then it may easily be poisoned in the child’s 
mind from the outset and the cause of who knows how much 
morbid feeling and painful struggle, even at the best. Many 
parents, I know, shrink from speaking openly to their children 
from a fear of “ putting ideas into their heads ” and making 
them morbidly self-conscious about their bodies, By harping 
continually on the subject, especially in a tone of warning or 
reproof, this result may be attained ; but that is not what I am 
ur gi n g'- A serious talk before a child goes away to school is 
not likely to be productive of anything but good. On the 
other hand a morbid self-consciousness is far more likely t° 
result from the acquisition of the knowledge in ways of which 
the child feels ashamed, and is in consequence afraid to spea 
for my own part I have never had cause to regret speaking 
to children upon the subject. I have sometimes regrette 
having allowed this fear to deter me from speaking to tho^ 
who seemed too young to need it. But the task ought not, a 
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h^ve S tl^'complet^confitfen^ 00 , 11 ^ 5 ’ 61 ^ • T ° do il °" e 

parents can yet have The Ce n i & Cb *! d aS none but t * le 
and to that I now turn. school master’s part comes later, 

of t ,hl * h to ? ave been d ° ne b * 
seems to me a third “ g school, there is still, as it 

and devolves, rightly upon* C ° nCerns thesch ° o1 
or later wVi^n tu tke ex P enen ced teacher. Sooner 

childhood is U aTu y marked period of ^nsition from 

but eentl lv w ( agG Varying Wkh each individual, 
but generally between 14 and ,6), as the bodily changes 

advance and grow into consciousness, they bring with them 
new impulses and new powers, a new life (one may almost say' 
o be understood and mastered. These impulses may easily 
be misunderstood. If unexplained and unmastered they may 
cause great distress ; and though some (by no means neces- 
sarily the finest characters) go through this transition period 
without difficulty, there are some whose difficulties may be 
greatly lightened by wise help. Now is the time, I believe, 
for giving a more scientific knowledge of the structure of our 
bodies, the changes that take place in them at adolescence, 
and the laws that govern their use and abuse. There are 
some teachers who think that this can be sufficiently done by 
class-lessons in Physiology. I confess that I am not of this 
opinion, for I believe that the value of this teaching depends 
on its personal application. And it is not only knowledge 
or explanation of the facts that is wanted, but (as before, 
something to arouse permanent motives for the control and 
guidance of the boy’s or girl’s growing powers. This can 
generally be found in an appeal to the social feelings, such as 
their pride in their school and the desire to use their influence 
for its good. There are few who cannot, even at this age, 
feel to some extent that they have responsibilities towards 
those younger than themselves, and a part to take, even i a 
present not outwardly recognized, in the self-government 
of the school. And in these wider feelings of loyalty^ 

responsibility some rule of guidance ca ", be /°“f ‘ d 
personal affections often so strongly aroused at this age, 
often, unhappily, wasted in sentimenta ity or w r,lain 

This or something hke 
duty of the schoolmaster, and I know 
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Not equally so in all cases, of course ; but this • 
Mothers a subject that cannot be dealt with unif 0rmly ’ ' 
of all oth , ^ without some instinct for the indiviH 

Z But some such treatment of i, is I firmly beK ^ 
desirable for all. It is m the later years of school-, ife, wj ■ 
their training in responsibility and se f-control that , he 
habitual trend of conduct and of thought the atutude of mind 
M ith which the later problems of life will be faced, are largely 
determined ; and a scheme of education which does not do 
something to give direct guidance on this, the most difficult 
of the problems that all must meet, is no real education at all 
Such I conceive to be the natural and necessary treatment 
of sex at different stages of education. I do not, of course, 
touch here upon the physical aspect of the question, such 
matters as food, sleep, daily routine and so forth, the healthy 
treatment of the body that has so much to do with the healthy 
growth of the mind. Here I am concerned only with the 
giving or withholding of actual instruction in sex-matters, 
and the manner in which, at the different stages of growth, it 
may best be given. The step last outlined is the one that I 
regard as essentially the work of the school ; but this should 
come as the completion of the work of the parents in the 
earlier years, and if the parents have not done their part the 
risk to the child is greater and the task of the school rendered 
more difficult. Let me add a few words on this point. 

here boys or girls — are in any numbers it is inevitable 
at some of the difficulties attendant on the question of sex 
arise. All do not come from homes of equal refinement. 
Darfw perbaps ^ ave had (often through no fault of their 
ings q 0 un ^ ortunate upbringing in unfortunate surround- 
treateH - may bave had their natural curiosity unwisely 
this wilUhowT^m - nt ° a morbid interest. Sooner or later 
roused. M m ta ^ k ’ an d the curiosity of others will be 

the worst talk ^ ° nly t0 ° apt to think {t manl y to apC 

stood or not v* 1 manners of their elders, whether under- 
hoys that surVi \ °n mU . St we su PPOse that it is only amongst 
tendency to dw^n ar ‘ ses - Girls do not always escape the 
hke to imagine t * 1 * 6 Physical side of sex as wholly as we 
nature can / * S . Wonc ierful how completely a healthy 

kind; and manv e ) Vbde ’ re cover from a tendency of thi> 
y hake off such thoughts and talk without 
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tra ce of permanent harm. But however comforting this 
reflection may be, it cannot make us indifferent to what has 
for the time at least, a degrading influence, and may, as all 
who have faced the matter are aware, lead to degrading- 
habits . Much, of course, depends on the watchfulness and 
tact of the school authorities in seeing and dealing with the 
tendency to talk of this kind whenever it arises. But school 
authorities cannot see everything; nor is it even to be wished 
that they should. To try to do so leads to some system, such 
as that in vogue in most Trench schools, productive of far 
more harm than it averts. WTat really determines the fate 
of a school in this matter is the way in which the subject is 
regarded by the public opinion of the school. This may vary 
widely at different times, but always, I think, depends on two 
factors. These are, first, the number of healthy-minded boys 
or girls, coming from healthy homes and bringing with them, 
with whatever knowledge may have been given them, a right 
and clean feeling about it all, and a feeling that it is a shame 
to degrade it by anything of which they or their home people 
need be ashamed ; and secondly, the attitude of those who 
are strong enough to make their will felt ; the force of their 
feeling, and the amount of trouble they will take to make this 
feeling tell, that such talk and its consequences shall not rot 
their school, nor, so far as they can keep it out, find a footing 
there. Here, it seems to me, is rather the task for those in 
authority, to maintain or inspire this feeling, basing it on 
knowledge and calling into its service all the best motives of 
youth, its affection, its desire to be of use, its love of power, 
its sense of honour, and so on. If amongst the older boys 
and girls there are many in whom this feeling is strong, the 
tone of a school will be good. But even so it will not be 
possible to keep the mischief entirely away unless there is 
amongst the younger, too, — amongst whom (strange as it 
Riay seem at first sight) this kind of talk is commonest an 
most infectious, — a natural healthiness of mind, not mere y a 
fear of older opinion and authority. And this depends chiefly 
on the home influence, the closeness of confidence between 
parents and children, the knowledge and inbred ee ing a 
these bring from home to meet the problems that t ey \\ 
inevitably have to face, sooner or later, and almost cei a J 
in the early days of their school life. Parents, 
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scarcely realize how much of the : tone of a school dep end 
TZle treatment of these and other subjects which th “ n 
persuade themselves belong ent, rely to the province „ f ^ 
school, and so leave untouched. The foundatrons of sch ‘ h ? 
morality must be laid at home. 01 

The general conclusions, then, to which I am led may 

summed up us follows . 

M It is in most cases necessary, and in all desirable 
give children, girls and boys alike, some teaching on 
matters before they reach maturity. 

(2) This teaching falls naturally into different stages, the 
earlier of which belong to the home, the later to the school 

(3) The work of the school is not only to give fuller and 
more scientific knowledge of functions and their control, but 
also to utilize and direct the growing feelings and imposes 
to some worthy aim, not merely individual, but social. 

(4) But this work is rendered far more possible, and the 
risk of harm far less, if parents have done, and throughout 
continue to do, their part, both in satisfying the natural 
curiosity of children and in instilling and maintaining a right 
feeling and healthy attitude of mind towards all the facts 
of sex. 

15) I he feeling and attitude at which we must aim is not 
one of shame and fear, but one of frank and reverent accept- 
ance; a self-respect based on knowledge cleanly obtained; 
an l^ a ^ lua ^ self-control of feeling and expression. 

is, I am convinced, is a better aim to set before ourselves 
an any doubtful and untested innocence based on ignorance 
repression. And as means to its attainment I would urge 
upon parents the following practical points 

whptVi " t0 ^ Ut as ^ e children’s questions on this subject, 

indefirv^f « evasion or direct refusal or postponement to an 

them as & a ^ 6 ^^. scre ^ on ” ; but to explain every fact to 

than avoidinc^thp ™ 1Ses ^ nd making such occasions rather 
avom ng them), simply and truly. 

their minds* nl ^' \ Care that the sub ject is associated 

mysterious an y sense °f shame or unexplam ei 

of God’s ordai • 1 1 ^ 10n ’ ^ ut wbb the feeling that everythin# 
( 3 ) To tall/f n ^/ S Clean and sweet, if we will keep it s °* 
w ish, and to ^ tb em about these things when t e 
to welcome their confidence at every age ; but to 
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make them feel this as a part of the relationship of parent 
and child, not a thing to be lightly entered upon with others • 
and that they not only can refuse to join in any coarse or 
shameful talk, but should do all in their power to put a stop 
to it- 

( 4 ) To speak to them specially, whether boy or girl, when 
they go to school, and to make clear to them the special 
danger of the misuse of the sex-organs, and of all unclean 
talk ; and to make them feel that in this respect each 
member of a community has some measure of responsibility 
for others as well as for himself. 

(5) To co-operate as far as possible with the school 
authorities, and to recognize the duty of bringing to their 
knowledge (as far as it can be done without breach of their 
children’s confidence) anything that may help the authorities 
to deal with the beginnings of infection from which it is 
impossible to keep any school absolutely free in perpetuity. 

To many parents this course of action comes instinctively 
and needs no urging. To others it is not easy ; but the prize 
at stake, if we do our utmost, is great and far-reaching ; and 
the penalty, if we leave it undone, often unspeakably grievous. 
It needs courage and tact, and it needs trust. If we cannot 
reach all our aim, we can do much. If we cannot make all 
equally wise, we can at least save any from being a fool 
through sheer ignorance, — through our fault. 1 he rest is a 
matter of wise conditions and wise care, the care that knows 
how to give the utmost freedom, without which there can be 
no healthy growth, together with the help and guidance 
without which freedom may be wasted or misused. Ihere is 
our task, the common work of Home and School. 


